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The Bobolinks. 
BY ©. P. CRANOH. 
When Nature had made all her birds, 
And had no cares to think on, 
She gave a rippling laugh—and out 
There flew a Bobolinkon. 


She laughed again,—out flew a mate. 
A breeze of Eden bore them 
Across the fields of Paradise, 
The sunrise reddening o’er them. 


Incarnate sport and holiday, 
They flew and sang forever ; 

‘Their souls through June were all in tune, 
Their wings were weary never. 


The blithest song of breezy farms, 
Quaintest of field-note flavors, 

Exhaustless fount of trembling trills 
And demisemiquavers. 


Their tribe, still drunk with air and light 
And perfume of the meadow, 

Go reeling up and down the sky, 
In sunshine and in shadow. 


One springs from ont the dew-wet grass, 
Another follows after ; 

The morn is thrilling with their songs 
And peals of fairy laughter. 


From out the marshes and the brook, 
They set the tall reeds swinging, 
And meet and frolic in the air, 
Half prattling and half singing. 


When morning winds sweep meadow lands 
In green and russet billows, 

And toss the lonely elm-tree’s boughs, 
And silver all the willows, 


I see you buffeting the breeze, 
Or with its motion swaying, 

Your notes half drowned against the wind, 
Or down the carrent playing. 


When fur away o’er grassy flats, 
Where the thick wood commences, 

The white-sleeved mowers look like specks 
Beyond the zigzag fences, 


And noon is hot, and barn-roofs gleam 
White in the pale-blue distance, 

I hear the saucy minstrels still 
In chattering persistence. 


When Eve her domes of opal fire 
Piles round the blue horizon, 
Or thunder rolls from hill to hill 

A Kyrie Eleison,— 


Still, merriest of the merry birds, 
Your sparkle is unfading,— 

Pied harlequins of June, no end 
Of song and masquerading. 


What cadences of bubbling mirth 
Too quick for bar or rhythm ! 

What ecstasies, too full to keep 
Coherent measure with them ! 


O could I share, without champagne 
Or muscadel, your frolic, 

The glad delirium of your joy, 
Your fun un-apostolic, 





Your drunken jargon through the fields, 
Your bobolinkish gabble, 

Your fine anacreontic glee, 
Your tipsy reveller’s babble! 


Nay,—let me not profane such joy 
With similes of folly,— 

No wine of earth could waken songs 
So delicately jolly! 


O boundless self-contentment, voiced 
In flying air-born bubbles ! 

O joy that mocks our sad unrest, 
And drowns our earth-born troubles ! 


Hope springs with you: I dread no more 
Despondency and dullness ; 

For Good Supreme can never fail 
That gives such perfect fullness. 


The Life that floods the happy fields 
With song and light and color 
Will shape our lives to richer states, 
And heap our measures fuller. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 
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The Rhythmic Symmetry of Melody. 

BY W. 8. B. MATHEWS. 

In a former paper in this Journal the typical 
theory of Beauty was presented (see No. 639, 
Art. Goop Music). According to this theory 
the beauty of a work of art consists of certain 
traits which typify the Divine attributes. Among 
these, was mentioned SyMMETRY, the type of the 


| Divine justice. 


“Symmetry is the opposition of equal quantities 
to each other.” 

Music may be symmetrical in any one, or all, 
of four respects. First, in the rhythmic balance 
of the various phrases, sections, periods, and 
chapters of a composition. Secondly, in the 
correct equipoise preserved between the upward 
and downward movement of melody, in the same 
strain ; and, again, between the different strains 
of the same part, or chapter, of a composition. 
Thirdly, in respect to the modulatory structure 
of the work. And fourthly, in respect to the in- 
trinsic significance, the soul-meaning, of the vari- 
ous divisions of a composition. In the present 
paper it is proposed to consider the Rhythmic 
Symmetry of Melody. 

I. Measure. 1. The utterance of a melody 
takes time. This time may be conceived of as 
divided into a certain number of equal parts, 
called units of time. In every melody the ear 
more or less plainly perceives the recurrence of 
accents. These accents occur at equal intervals, 
and thereby divide the melody into parts of 
equal duration. One of these parts of duration, 
consisting of the units of time which pass away 
between two successive accents, is called a 
Measure. 

The beginning of a measure is signified, under 
different circumstances, in four ways: To the 
ear, by accents; to the eye, in singing, by the 
down motion of the hand; to the mind of the in- 
strumental performer, by the count one ;—to the 





eye, in notation, by a bar before the note which 
stands for the first tone of the measure. 

A measure may contain two, three, or four 
units of time ; but in the same melody the meas- 
ures are of equal value, as are also their com- 
ponent units. A measure consisting of ‘vo units 
is called a double measure. 

Signifying the first unit by the sign >, and the 
second by WV, the fundamental conception of 
double measure may be represented thus :— 

| >~ |; and a symmetrical succession of such 
measures thus:— | >~ | >~ | >~ | >~' |. 

A measure consisting of three units of time is 
called a triple measure; thus: | >~~ |. Orin 
succession: | wv | Swe Ye [Sev | Sw |. 
A measure of four units of time is called a 
quadruple measure. In this kind of measure the 
beginning of the third unit is indicated by a 
slizhter accent than that which marks the first. 
Or in succession :— 
Double, Triple, and Quadruple are called simplé 
measures. 

A measure consisting of siz units of time is 
called compound double measure, because it may 
have been obtained by the systematic subdivision 
of each unit of time in double measure, into three 
equal parts. Thus— | >- ~>~~ fl. 

A measure consisting of nine units of time is, 
in the same manner, called compound triple meas- 
ure. Thus:— | SS A ewe a ew ~~}. 

A measure consisting of twelve units of time is 
called compound quadruple measure. Thus :— 

|>erroe ve eee ae eee ||. In this kind 
of measure the accents are of three grades, indi- 
cating different units of the measure, in the fol- 
lowing order, beginning with the heaviest: the 
first; the seventh; the fourth and tenth. 

2. It is evident that in the simplest rhythmic 
form of melody, the utterance of one tone would 
consume one unit of time. This is Tue Primi- 
TIVE Ruytum oF MELopy. 


Double Measure. 


Thus:— | >~>~ |. 


| 
dlocl 
Triple Measure. 
| ' 
ad abl 
Quadruple shir 


| cal cat: sha 


And in like manner for the compound measures. 
From this primitive rhythm, variations may be 
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made in two directions. Namely: Instead of a 
single tone, two tones, or as many as possible may 
be uttered during the lapse of a single unit of 
time. Sueh variation from the primitive rhythm 
is represented in 1 we wr 
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20 ole. | 


did ld J e a J d d, 
eeee é. or ae 

Or, again, : tone may be prolonged s0 as to 
occupy two or more units of time. The follow- 
ing signifies such prolongation of tones:— 


gi Tle adbexrt 


If this prolongation of tones is effected in such 
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a way as to conceal the true accent of the meas- 


ure, it is called syncopation. Example: 
2 x | Meh ee | 
Rilsoqmclosclaceocois«esac 


These variations from the primitive rhythm of 
melody are called Derivative Ithythms of Melody, 
and their variety is numberless. 

II. BroaApER Symmetries. In the concep- 
tion of the compound measures we have the be- 
ginning of that system of involution by which 
are built up the grander rhythmic symmetries of 
melody and musical form. A succession of meas- 
ures so determined, or emphasized relatively, as 
to produce upon the mind the perception of 
completion, constitutes a Lthythmic Period. The 
ear recognizes a rhythmic period as complete 
only by the perception of a symmetry composed 
of groups, of two or more measures each, which 
are mentally opposed to, or set over against each 
other. Of these groups there must be two, or 
four, or siz. A period of four groups is more 
symmetrical because it admits of being subdi- 


vided into smaller symmetries of two groups. 


each. Such a symmetrical rhythm is represented 
thus: 
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The groups of two measures we will term 
phrases, and the groups of two phrases, sections. 
Of these it may be observed, in general, that the 
two sections offset each other; and that each 
phrase offsets the one corresponding in the other 
section. By the adoption of a similar derived 
rhythm in measures corresponding to each other, 
a still more pleasing effect may be produced. 
Thus: 

FIRST SECTION, 








a ss Mee eee |= | 
Roee oe geqeqeis 
SECOND SECTION, 
thd | terrry | 
eoerei;ce eoeee o 
_ ees 





This systematic variation of rhythm may be 
carried to any extent the composer fancies. The 
ear is assisted to the perception of the symmetry 
by the cesura, or repose, that marks the termi- 
nations of the sections. 

But a higher symmetry than that of the pe- 
riod, awaits us. ‘T'wo or more periods may be so 
combined and opposed to each other as to form 
together a larger whole: The Song Form. One 
of the more pleasing of the broader symmetries 
of this grade, is composed of three periods; in 
which the rhythm of the second varies materially 
from that of the first and third. For this plan of 
organization brings in another element of beauty: 
Unity. And of unity, the highest kind, unity of 
membership ; “the union of separate and distinct 
things into one whole.” The following, which is 
the rhythm of the Theme of the Allegretto in 
Sonata Op. 14 in E, by Beethoven, is offered as 
a case in point: 
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This principle is carried still further by the 
eombination of several Song forms into one larger 
whole, as is done in the larger -Rondo forms; for 
an account of which see No. 636 of this Journal. 

Whoever attentively studies the Sonatas of 
Beethoven, especially the slower movements, and 
most of the worksot the old masters that are now 
best liked, cannot fail to perceive the import- 
ance they seem to have attached to this element 
of beauty in musical structure. In almost every 
mind there dwells the ability to perceive sym- 
metry. Even the horse is excited by a strongly- 
marked rhythm. A melody lacking in symmetry 
stands small chance of popularity. Even Bach’s 
Fugues, dry as they are commonly supposed, are 
very symmetrical in their period forms. And, 
indeed, what is symmetry but an application of 
the Apostolic injunction, “Let everything be 
done decently and in order” ? 





Otto Nicolai.* 


We have to do honor to the memory of one 
who, years ago, quitted the busy scenes of life, 
but who, in his works, has left many claims on 
our grateful remembrance. Berlin is the more 
bound to do justice to these claims, because 
Nicolai was a son of Prussia; because it was in 
Berlin that he began his brilliant, but, unfortun- 
ately, too brief career, and because, after many 
wanderings, with many varieties of fortune in 
many lands, it was thither that he returned, and 
there that he was called, while zealously follow- 
ing his art, from an earthly to a higher state. 

Nicolai’s life is a most effective example of an 
energetic artistic will, of a decided vocation for 
music, forcing its way through the most unfavor- 
able circumstances, and attaining happily the 
goal, at which it certainly would not have re- 
mained stationary, had not aw early death pre- 
vented its possessor from advancing still further. 
Nicolai’s hard fortune in his youth, when, yielding 
to pressure of every description, he fled from his 
home, in order that he might devote himself to 
art; the enterprising boldness with which, though 
not even a youth, he flung himself into the wild 
whirlpool of life, courageously and persistently 
holding his own till he at length reached the goal 
which he had long darkly found in his own breast 
—such are the events in the life of an artist, a 
German artist. He himself, as Siegfried Kapper 
informs us,f was not fond of referring to his 
youth; nay, he studiously avoided all reference 
to it, a circumstance which led his friends to the 
conclusion that it had been a sad time for him, 
a time in which he had maintained no easy 
struggle at the price of his best efforts. Only 
once, during his residence in Vienna, did he let 
a hint drop of what he had gone through. This 
he did in reply to a young artist who was com- 
plaining that the struggle for mere existence took 
all his day, so that he had only the night left for 
his own studies and labors. Nicolai, answered 
reproachfully : “ But you have at least a fire in 
your room, and need not warm your frozen hands 
at the candle.” What moments of bitter suffering 
does not this observation suggest, and yet they 
were not by any means the most bitter ones that 
the noble-minded artist recollected. But we will 
not anticipate the progress of our sketch. We 
will, therefore, commence with such particulars 


* Nicolai’s Biography (by Ilerr Hermann Mendel) has been 
forwarded, previous to its publication, to the editor of the 
Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung, from which paper the above 
extracts are taken. 

+ An Austrian writer, with whom Nicolai was on terms of 
friendship. 
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connected with his early life as we have been 
enabled to rescue from the obscurity in which he 
himself endeavoured to envelop it. : 

‘Carl Otto Ehrenfried Nicolai was the son of 
C>E. D. Nicolai, who died at Berlin in 1857, 
and, at the date of his son’s birth, 9th June, 1810, 
was a music-master at Konigsberg in Prussia. 
Yéung Otto’s education can by no means be 
styled a model one. Ilis father, whose profes- 
sional avocation kept him from home most of the 
day, could do but little for his mental cultivation 
and moral development. But this was not all: 
an unfortunate prejudice has caused in his breast 
a sort of aversion towards the poor boy. This 
was constantly evident in a system of severity 
often unjust, and must in time have exerted an 
evil influence upon the boy’s character and intel- 
lectual powers, apart from the fact that his bodily 
development, also, suffered from it. We are 
acquainted with the histories of many distin- 
guished men who passed through a similar ordeal, 
and yet subsequently became models of noble 
aspirations, of integrity, and of virtue, because a 
lucky fate had made them glorious reparation in 
their mothers, whose care exerted the profoundest 
influence upon the whole of their after-like. But 
even this reparation was denied to Otto. He 
possessed no mother to watch carefully over his 
education ; to shield him from the injustice of a 
too severe father; and, awakening the germs of 
noble virtues in his boyish mind, so susceptible of 
all impressions, to guard him from straying from 
the right path.{ Left generally to himself, little 
Otto formed his character after his own fashion, 
and the earnestness which, even at that early 
age, was visible in the features of the small, pale 
boy, was a picture of the unusual determination, 
nay, the defiance and spirit of resistance within 
him. This last quality, as likewise a certain 
irritability, which he also manifested at an early 
age, was naturally calculated to hasten the rup- 
ture, which, after many conflicts, at length hap- 
pened between the father an the son. 

Thus Nicolai’s future would not have justified 
any particularly favorable hopes, but rather ap- 
prehension, if, in the place of his duty-neglecting 
parents. a higher being had not espoused the 
cause of the deserted boy. This gracious crea- 
ture, who spreads only happiness and joy around 
her, and is able richly to indemnify for all  mis- 
fortunes and troubles him whom, by her kiss, she 
has sanctified as her disciple, was Polyhymnia, 
the Goddess of music. When he was yet very 
young, and as though to compensate him for 
worldly injustice, the Muse had anointed him as 
her own, and the struggle with the prose of life, 
a struggle carried on by all the means at his dis- 
posal, and some of them were not to be altogether 
justified, in order to soar freely upwards to his 
benefactress, filled up all his existence. Just as 
sparks issue from the hard stone the instant the 
steel is brought into contact with it, talent darts 
forth its rays immediately an opportunity is 
offered. Opportunity simply evokes but does 
not create talent, and as surely as Raphael 
would have been a great painter, even though he 
had been born without hands, so would Nicolai 
have been a fine musician, even though his talent 
had never succeeded in expressing itself. 

The great cause, however, of which we speak, 
that was destined to make known the boy’s voca- 
tion for music, was a Vocal Union (Gesangverein), 
which was held every week at his father’s house, 
and the rehearsals of which Nicolai attended with 
ever-increasing interest. Even when his father’s 
harsh reproof had sent him off to bed or out of 
the room, he might have been seen anxiously 
listening in the next apartment, frequently, despite 
the danger of catching cold, only in his stockings, 
so that his presence might not be discovered. 
What he had heard he would sing and even play 


¢ We take this opportunity of mentioning that, by granting 
a separation, the hand of the law had at last put an end to the 
domestic differences of husband and wife Nicolai’s mother 
first went to Breslau. and afterwards to Warsaw, where we 
shall find her in another part of our narrative. Whenever the 
father was travelling about, as he frequently was, for the 
purpose of pushing the sale of a Pianoforte School, written and 
published by himeelf, and of his other compositions. little 
Nicolai was left under the charge of his uncle, where, at least, 
he could congratulate himself on being kindly treated by his 
aunt and by his cousin. 
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upon the piano with astonishing accuracy. Such 
manifestations of a deeply-rooted feeling for music 
aroused the attention and the speculative spirit 
of his father, who began to teach him the piano, 
when the boy was still very young. In confor- 
mity with the teacher’s character, merciless 
severity reigned during the lessons. This in- 
creased when, despite the exceedingly rapid pro- 
gress made by the boy, he did not seem likely to 
realize the project of working him up into a 
boyish phenomenon, who might travel about the 
country gaining money and fame. Dejected and 
unnerved, poor little Otto would often steal away 
to join the circle of his playfellows, though he 
could hardly find compensation or recreation 
even there. Despite the fact that he invented 
and taught many new boyish games, whenever 
he wanted to take the direction in carrying them 
out, he was rewarded with blows. Afterwards, 
it is true, whole multitudes of musicians grown 
grey in the service of Apollo bowed to his extra- 
ordinary talent for conducting, the moment his 
little wand called them to the artistic fight. 

But in those days his glance turned’ frequently 
from such vexations, and he used to wonder 
whether there were not places and persons among 
whom he might lead a happier life. He would 
then run miles away, till he fell down exhausted 
and wept. But there was something echoing and 
sounding in his head, so that he could not help 
reflecting what it could be. Then would he 
listen also to the murmuring brook, the rustling 
trees, and the birds singing free from care, and 
cudgel his brains to put together the melodies 
they sang. Then, again, he would look upon the 
butterfly as it flew merrily past, and pity it deep- 
ly because it was born dumb, wiile, compared to 
it, he considered the plain bee happy because it 
could at least sing.* These excursions, hardly 
remarked or cared for in his father’s house, 
sharpened his gift of observation and his feeling 
for contemplation, aflording him, as far as his 
tender age would allow, many a glimpse into his 
own soul. He extended his walks often for half or 
a whole day, subsisting on what nature offered, 
or what this or that person, pitying a poor boy, 
gave him unsolicited. When his father noticed 
this practice, and punished him with his ordinary 
severity, it was too late; and Otto did not hesi- 
tate stopping from home for days and nights at a 
time. 

Under such circumstances, he made but small 
progress at the inferior elementary school which 
he attended, and he did not attend even that 
regularly. Subsequently, however, he bravely 
made up for all his neglect by the rapidity with 
which he raised himself in intelligence and intel- 
Jectual culture. His favorite occupation was to 
sit at the piano, and, allowing his fingers to roam 
dreamily over the keyboard, clothe his boyish 
fancies in tune. One winter’s evening, old Nico- 
lai, finding he had fallen asleep while so occupied, 
though his fingers went on playing all the same, 
shut him up, despite all his prayers and the most 
desperate signs of fear, in a loft, where the 
wretched boy was found next morning half dead 
with cold. Thenceforth there was no lack of 
attempts at flight of all kinds for the purpose of 
escaping such atrocities, but sometimes want and 
destitution drove the child home again, and 
sometimes strangers brought him back. 

In a number of the Berliner Musik-Zeitung, 
Dr. Weisse relates a “ Geniestreich” (wild prank) 
as he terms it, on the authority of a friend of his. 
“ After some harsh treatment on the part of his 
father,” says the friend in question, “ Otto, then 
about twelve years of age, suddenly disappeared. 
There was certainly some slight uneasiness at the 
fact, in his father’s house—where I attended the 
well-known Vocal Society as a member of the 
basses belonging to it—but not to such a degree 
as could have been wished. One morning, I was 
seated in my student’s room, cheerfully lighted 
¥ by the summer sun, and whence I enjoyed a 
pleasing prospect over the ‘ Pregelniederung,’ 
when the door was suddenly opened, and master 
Otto Nicolai slipped in. His state was a con- 
siderably dusty one, and only a few yellow brass 


* From an oral communication. 





buttons were left on the small threadbare blue 
coat. No notice was taken of my surprise, and 
the question: ‘my boy, Otto, where have you 
come from ?’ but a request was made in a hoarse, 
anxious voice, for ‘something to eat.’ ‘Oh! I 
am so very, very hungry!’ gasped forth the poor 
fellow in a melancholy tone. My old grand- 
mother was instantly called upon for a fresh 
supply of breakfast coflee, and a considerable 
number of fresh rolls procured from my neigh- 
bor, the baker. The supplies soon disappeared 
before the appetite of my youthful friend, who 
then, and only then, was strong enough to tell me 
what had occurred. ‘I ran away because I could 
bear it no longer,’ such was the introduction to 
the adventures of his flight. The continuation 
was to the effect that he had wandered about for 
a fortnight in the fields and woods—it was hot 
summer weather—that he passed the night either 
on the green ground in the forest, or with the 
shepherd boys round their watch fire in the fields ; 
and that he had purchased from the said shepherd 
boys scanty subsistence, with old buckles, small 
pieces of paper, lead pencils, and such trifles. 
‘ When this currency was at an end, it was the 
turn of the buttons on my coat. As you see,’ he 
observed, continuing his narration, ‘even this 
resource also comes to an end, and I have only 
two buttons left. I have now come to procure 
some more such supplies from you, and then I 
shall go away once again.’ At this moment I can 
no longer say whether I was more ready to cry 
or to laugh. I almost believe, however, the for- 
mer. I did not offer him my hand preparatory 
to his again setting out upon his wanderings, but 
kept him with me, and during the day made 
arrangements, through an old friend, for him to 
return the same evening to his father’s.” 

His subsequent wanderings in the world,” Dr. 
Weisse goes on to remark, “ which were rather lon- 
ger, are well known; they were, properly speaking, 
the commencement of his praiseworthy artistic career. 
It was his own force of will which raised him to the 
eminence whence he afterwards looked down upon 
many a one, who had once had only a glance of com- 
passion for the poor aspirant. Whoever is acquainted 
with the special circumstances of his later years, and 
knows how, to the best of his abilities, he did good 
to those who had formerly not done the same to him, 
will share my opinion: Otto Nicolai was a man of 
thoroughly honorable character.” 

But let us, after this involuntary digression, 
return to our biographical sketch. 

(To be continued.) 





Senators in Council on the Fine Arts. 
(Concluded.) 


Mr. Howarp..... If we are to have a statue of 
Mr. Lincoln—and surely no President since Wash- 
ington is more deserving of that honor—it becomes 
a mere matter of business, a simple business transac- 
tion, as to whom we shall employ to execute the 
work. Shall we seck out and employ an artist who 
is known to possess high talent, one in whom we 
have confidence, and as to the result of whose labors 
there is no doubt and no risk; or shall we, as pra- 
dent business men, intrust this task to a person who 
is not known as a high and distinguished artist and 
who we have not much reason to suppose will or 
ever can become eminent as a sculptor? It is sim- 
ply, as I said before, a question of business. If 
it were for you or me to contract for the making 
of a statue for a deceased friend, what should we 
do, supposing we had the means for the execution 
of one worthy of our friend? Should we take 
any such risk as gentlemen urge us to take upon 
this occasion? Should we not be sure to apply to 
and employ a person who was undoubtedly compe- 
tent to execute the task? Sir, we should. We 
should run no risk whatever, if we could avoid it; 
and that is precisely this case. I know, perhaps, as 
much of the ability of the young lady to whom it is 
proposed to give this job as most members of this 
body. Ihave met her frequently, as other members 
of this body have done, and surely she has shown no 
lack of that peeuliar talent knowa commonly as 
“lobbying” in pressing forward her enterprise and 
bringing it to the attention of Senators. Ihave seen 
her models of Mr. Lincoln ; Ihave seen and examined 
the one, especially, to which reference is most fre- 
quentiy had; and although I do not pretend to bea 
connoisseur in this kind of art, I am prepared to say 
that I never was satisfied with that model. ‘To me it 
is monotonous and without meaning and without 





spirit. I may be entirely. mistaken on account of my 
want of skill and judgment in such matters; but 
according to my ideas the model is an imperfect 
model, failing in expression, failing in life, failing in 
very many qualities which I should expect in a first- 
rate model. 

Now, Sir, I am willing to vote the sum of $10,000 
for the purpose of securing a good statue of Abraham 
Lincoln ; but I am not willing to vote that sum or 
any other sum to this person and take the risk of an 
entire failure in the end. If this country in its his- 
tory has ever produced a statesman, and a great man 
deserving to be memorialized in its annuals, not only 
upon the page of history but in the works of art, it is 
Abraham Lincoln. And, sir, it is our duty, if we 
undertake to carry forward this work and secure a 
statue of that great man, to do it in the best manner 
possible, and to employ the most skillful artist in our 
own country or even abroad, if it shall turn out upon 
inquiry that we have not an artist of competency 
among ourselves; and I expect, I confess, having in 
view the youth and inexperience of Miss Ream, and 
I will go further, and say, having in view her sex, I 
shall expect a complete fuilure in the execution of 
this work. I would as soon think of a lady writing 
the Iliad of Homer; I should as soon think of 
placing at the head of an army a woman for the con- 
duct of a great campaign. 

Mr. Cowan. They have donc both. 

Mr. Howarp. It has not been their general his- 
tory. 

Mr. McDoveatn. They have done it. 

Mr. Howarp. No, sir. I would as soon expect 
from the pen of a woman: the Paradise Lost or any 
other great work of genius which has honored our 
race. 

Mr. McDovucatt. Did you ever read the Frag- 
ments of Sappho. 

Mr. Howarp. I have read the Fragments of 
Sappho. 

Mr. McDoveatt. What do you say about that * 

Mr. Howarp. That certainly does not prove 
that Sappho was capable of writing Homer’s Iliad. 

Mr. Doucatyt. She exceeds Homer in many 
respects. 

Mr. Howarp. In many respects—in erotic ex- 
pressions she certainly exceeds Homer. Whether 
the proposed work in the present case would have a 
similar merit I cannot say. 

But, sir, without trifling on the subject, and with- 
out meaning to say a word in disparagement of this 
young lady, whom I suppose to be a young lady of 
genius, I insist that we are taking a great risk in 
intrusting the execution of this work to her. Let us 
employ a Powers, let us employ somebody from 
whom we have a right to expect, from what he has 
already done, a complete and creditable execution of 
a statue of Lincoln and not turn it into the hands of 
a person who, after the exercise of all her genius and 
all her powers, may miserably fail in the end and we 
be ashamed of the appropriation which we are about 
to make. 

Mr. Epmunps. I see on looking at the resolution 
that it, by accident no doubt, fails to provide that the 
model for which the first $5,000 is to be paid shall be 
completed to the acceptance of any official, as the 
statue is required to be, and therefore I move to 
amend by inserting after the word “ placed’ in the 
eighth line, the words “to his acceptance,” so that 
the completion of the plaster model shall be to the 
ecceptance of the Secretary of the Interior, upon 
which the $5,000 is to be paid, just as the completion 
of the marble statue is to be to his acceptance. 

Mr. Wave. I hope not. 

Mr. Conness. I hope the amendment will not 
be adopted. It is proposed to go into the market and 
make a bargain. 

Mr. Epmunps. [shall be glad to have gentlemen 
state frankly whether they intend to pay this $5,000 
for a mere experiment, whether it be successful or 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior or not. I 
have understood from the course of this debate that 
this young lady is entitled to be trusted and to be 
contracted with in the language of the resolution, as 
a person of established reputation, whose reputation 
justifies there being intrusted to her this important 
work which engages all our reputation and is to be 
put on exhibition as being produced through our 
instrumentality. Now, if it be intended that this is 
to be merely an experiment, and is frankly so said, 
then we shall understand it. If, on the contrary, it 
be what it purports to be, the arrangement of a busi- 
ness transaction by contract with this young lady, 
then it is just to her as well as to us to provide that 
this model shall be completed to the satisfaction of 
the party who is to contract with her. 

Mr. TrumButt. I trust the amendment will not 
be adopted, and I think it ought not to be adopted. 
If I was drafting the resolution I should not put in 
these words. It will be seen by reading the resolu- 
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tion that it provides that a contract shall be made 
with this lady “ for a life-size model and statue of the 
late President, Abraham Lincoln, to be executed by 
her at a price not exceeding $10,000; one half 
payabic on completion of the model in plaster, and 
the remaining half on completion of the statue in 
marble to his acceptance.” It is intended, I suppose, 
hy the Congress of the United States, if they pass this 
resolution, that she shall be paid at any rate $5,000 for 
the effort. I suppose that is intended. It is not ex- 
pected that she is to go on and devote her time for 
years, perhaps, to preparing this for nothing. Con- 
gress has that confidence in directing the contract to 
be made with her, from the knowledge they have of 
her talent, to agree that they will pay $5,000 for 
making this effort, and if she completes it to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary of the Interior she is to 
have ten thousand. I do not presume that it is the 
intention of Congress, certainly it is not mine, to 
require her to go on and make this statue and run 
the hazard of being paid or not. She can do that 
without coming to Congress. What is the object of 
coming to Congress at all? Let her proceed and 
make a statue and give her time to it for years at her 
own expense ; if it is one that pleases us we will buy 
it afterward. I think it would be mockery to pass a 
resolution of the kind. I trust the Senator from 
Vermont will not insist upon any such amendment. 

Besides, the resolution has passed the House of 
Representatives ; we have certainly spent time enough 
upon it; there is manifestly a disposition in the 
Senate to pass it, and I trust we will come to a vote 
and dispose of this matter.... 

Mr. Sumner. I think this amendment had better 
be adopted. It is only a reasonable precaution in a 
ease like the present. ‘The Senator from Wisconsin 
alluded to a contract with Mr. Stone. He is a 
sculptor whose works are at the very doors of the 
Senate Chamber. The committee who employed 
him must have been perfectly aware of his character. 
When they entered into a contract with him, there 
was no element of chance ; they knew precisely what 
they were contracting for; but in the present case 
there is nothing but chance, if there be not the cer- 
tainty of failure. 

Mr. Conness. 
Powell ? 

Mr. Sumner. I am speaking of the present ease. 
One at a time, if you please. The person that you 
now propose to contract with, notoriously has never 
made a statue. All who have the most moderate 
acquaintance with art know that it is one thing to 
make a bust, and quite another thing to make a 
statue. One may muke a bust, and yet be entirely 
unable to make a statue; just as one may write a 
poem in the corner of a newspaper, and not be able 
to produce an epic. A statue is one of the highest 
forms of art. There have been very few artists com- 
petent to make a statue. There is as yet but one 
instance that I can recall of a woman snecessfal in 
such an undertaking. But the eminent person to 
whom I refer had shown a peculiar genius early in 
life, had enjoyed peculiar opportunities of enlture, 
and had vindicated her title as artist before she 
attempted this difficult task. Conversing, as I often 
have, with scuiptors, [ remember how they always 
dwell upon the difficulty of such a work. It is no 
small labor to set a man on his legs, with proper 
drapery and accessories, in stone or in bronze. Not 
many have been able to do it, and all these have had 
in advance experience in art. Now, there is no such 
experience here. This candidate is notoriously 
without it. There is no reason to suppose that she 
can succeed. Therefore, the Senator from Vermont 
{Mr. Epmunps| is wise when he proposes that before 
the nation pays $5,000 on account, it shall have some 
assurance that the work is not absolutely a failure. 
Voltaire was in the habit of exclaiming, in a course 
Italian saying, that “a woman cannot produce a tra- 
gedy.”” Yoa have already seen that. I do not 
venture on the remark that a woman cannot produce 
a statue; but I am sure that, in the present case, 
you ought to take every reasonable precaution. 

Sir, I did not intend when I rose to say anything 
except directly upon the proposition for the Senator 
from Vermont, but as Lam on the floor perhaps I 
may be pardoned if | advert for one moment—— 

Mr. Howe. Will the Senator allow me to ask 
him one question for information ? 

Mr. Sumner. Certainly. 

Mr. Hower. It is whether he supposes that by 
the examination of a plaster model he could get any 
assurance that the work in marble would be satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr. Sumner. 
the artist is in the model. 


How was it in the case of Mr. 


Obviously, for the chief work of 
When this is finished the 
work is more than half done. What remains requires 
mechanical skill rather than genius. In Italy, where 
there are accomplished workmen in marble, the artist 








leaves his model in their hands, contenting himself 
with a few finishing touches. Sometimes he does not 
touch the marble. 

I was about to say, when interrupted, that I hoped 
to be pardoned if I adverted for one moment to the 
onslaught which has been made upon what I have 
already said in this debate. I do not understand it. 
I do not know why Senators have given such rein to 
the passion for personality. I made no criticism on 
any Senator and no allusion, even, to any Senator. 
I addressed myself directly to the question and en- 
deavored to treat it with all the reserve consistent 
with a proper frankness. Senators, one aftr another, 
have attacked me personally. The Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Nesmitu]| seemed to riot in this busi- 
ness. ‘The Senator from California, [Mr. Conngss, | 
from whom I had reason to expect something better, 
caught the spirit of the other Pacific Senator. Sir, 
there was nothing in what I said to justify such an 
attack. But I will not proceed in the comments 
which their speeches invite. I turn away from them. 
There was, however, one remark of the Senator from 
Oregon to which I will refer. He complained that 
I was unwilling to patronize native art, and that I 
had dwelt on the productions of foreign artists. 

I am at a loss for the motive of this singular mis- 
representation. Let the Senator quote a sentence or 
a word which fell from me in disparagement of 
native art. He cannot. TI know the art of my coun- 
try too well and think of it with too much of patriotic 
pride. LTalluded to only one foreign artist, and he 
was that sympathetic and gifted Frenchman who has 
endowed the Capitol with the portrait of Lafayette. 
The other artists that I praised were all of my own 
country. There was Peele, of Philadelphia, to whom 
we are indebted for the portrait of Washington. 
There was Trumbull, the companion of Washington, 
and one of his military staff, who, on coming out of 
the war of independence, gave himself to painting and 
produced these works which I pronounced the chief 
ornament of the Rotunda. There also was Greenough, 
the earliest American sculptor, and, until Story took 
the chisel, unquestionably the most accomplished of 
all in the list of American sculptors. He was a 
scholar, versed in the languages of antiquity and 
modern times, who studied the art which he practiced 
in the literature of every tongue. Of him I never fail 
to speak in praise. There was Crawford, an Ameri- 
can sculptor, born in New York, and my own intimate 


personal friend, whose early triumphs I witnessed 


and enjoyed. He was a true genius, versatile, fertile, 
bold. His short life was crowned by the honors of 
his profession, and he was hailed at home and abroad 
as a great sculptor. How can I speak of him except 
with admiration and personal attachment. I alluded 
also to Rogers, an American artist from the West; 
yes, sir, from the West-—— 

Mr. Howarp. Who was educated in Michigan. 

Mr. Sumner. And, as the Senator says, educa” 
ted in Michigan, who has given to this Capitol and 
to his country those bronze doors, which I did not 
hesitate to compare with the immortal work of Ghi- 
berti in the Baptistery of Florence. These, sir, were 
the artists to whom I referred, and such was the spirit 
in which I spoke. Tow, then, can any Senator 
undertake to say that I had praised foreign artists at 
the expense of the artists of my own country? The 
remark, permit me to say, is absolutely without 
foundation. 

It is because I would not have the art of my own 
country suffer, and because I would have its honors 
follow merit, that I oppose the largess you propose. 
If you really wish to rear a statue of our martyred 
President, select one of the acknowledged sculptors of 
yonr own country. Do not go to a foreigner, and do 
not go to the unknown. There are sculptors born 
among us and already famous. Take one of them. 
There is Powers, an artist of rarest skill with the 
chisel; of exquisite finish; perhaps with less of 
varicty and versatility than some other artists ; per- 
haps with less of originality, but having in himself 
many and peculiar characteristics as a remarkable 
artist. Summon him to the work. He has been 
tried. In making a contract with him you know in 
advance that you will have a statue not unworthy of 
the appropriation you are about to make, or of the 
place where it is to stand. 

There also is another seylptor of our country, 
whom I should name first of all if I were called to 
express freely my unbiased choice; I mean Story. 
He is the son of the great jurist, and began life with 
his father’s mantle resting upon him. His works of 
jurisprudence are quoted daily in your courts. He 
is also a man of letters. His contributions to litera- 
ture and poetry are in your libraries. To these he 
now adds unquestioned triumphs as a sculptor. In 
the great Exhibition of Europe his Cleopatra and his 
Saul have been recognized as equal to the best of 
our time, and, in the opinion of many, as better than 
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the best. He brings to sculpture not only the genius 
of an artist, but scholarship, literature, study, and 
talent of every kind. Summon him to the work. 
Let his name be associated with the Capitol by a 
statue which I am sure will be an honor to our 
country. 

I might mention other sculptors of our country. 
My friend who sits beside me, the distinguished 
Senator from New York, [Mr. Morean,] very pro- 
perly reminds me of the sculptor who has done so 
much honor to his own State. Palmer has a beauti- 
ful genius, which he has cultivated for many years 
with sedulous care. He has experience. The seal 
of success has been set upon his works. Let him 
make your statue. ‘There is still another artist, 
whose home is New York, whom I would not forget ; 
I refer to Brown, the author of the equestrian statue 
of Washington in New York. Of all the equestrian 
statues in our country that is incomparably the best. 
It need not shrink from comparison with equestrian 
statues in the Old World. The talent that could 
seat the great chief so easily in that bronze saddle 
ought to find a weleome in this Capitol. ‘There are 
yet other sculptors that I might name ; but I confine 
my enumeration to those who have done something 
more than give promise of excellence. And now 
you turn from all this native talent, which has done 
s0 much and become so famous, to offer a difficult 
and honorable duty to an untried person, whose 
friends can claim for her nothing more than the 
promise of such excellence in sculpture as is con- 
sistent with the condition of her sex. Sir, 1 will not 
say anything more. 

Mr. Cowan. I have come to the conclusion to 
vote for this resolution, and I have also come to the 
conclusion that this young lady, whoever she may 
be, is unquestionably a person of great genius ; it 
may not be exactly in the line of sculpture, but cer- 
tainly she is in that of agitation. She is occupying 
the talents of the honorable Senator from Massachn- 
setts, the honorable Senator from Vermont, the hon- 
orable Senator from Michigan, the honorable Senator 
from Oregon, the honorable Senator from Illinois, 
and several others, and has shaken and agitated this 
Chamber to its very centre. Certainly it is no ordi- 
nary girl that can do this. [Laughter.] 

I shall vote for this resolution, Mr. President, be- 
cause I understand that this little child of genius has 
struggled up amid poverty and difficulty to this great 
result through the medium of her statuary. I must 
confess I do not know much about statuary myself. 
Modern statuary, I think, would be about as well 
made by the tailor and the shoemaker, all except the 
head, as by anybody else. [Langhter.] Ancient 
nude statuary required an exact knowledge of anat- 
omy and of the human form in the natural state. 
How it is proposed to have this statue of Mr. Lin- 
coln I am not advised. Whether it is to be draped 
with a Roman toga, or with a white jacket and black 
coat and blue pantaloons, I do not know. [Laugh- 
ter. | 

Mr. Wape. Perhaps with a cannon ball in his 
hand. 

Mr. Cowan. Perhaps so. And I may here re- 
mark, in regard to that group which has been eriti- 
cized, that I think that is the largest Columbus and 
the smallest globe I ever saw in juxtaposition. 
yr cone The squaw is a lasty-looking wench. 

do not know whether it is a good representation of 
a squaw or not, for I never saw many of them. In 
regard to the other group, I should like to ask my 
friend from Massachusetts if he ever saw so large a 
stump grow out of the belly of a dog as is there rep- 
resented. [Laughter.] 

Now, I think this young lady has given evidence 
of remarkable genius and remarkable perseverance 
in the way of her particular calling; and the best 
evidence this Congress has of it is the extraordinary 
excitement which she creates among the connoisseurs 
here. I am for patronizing native gehius. I do not 
want any more Paradise Losts sold for five guineas. 
I do not want the Iliads of Homer to go down again 
to posterity without anybody knowing who made 
them, and having six or seven cities competing for 
the honor of giving birth to the author. If the stat- 
uary of the Capitol is in bad taste let us improve it; 
and Ido not know any other way than to employ 
this young lady, who manifests such extraordinary 
ability, to try her hand upon it ; and I am rather in- 
clined to think, from the few specimens I have seen 
of her work, that she will do it. She has not made 
a very handsome bust of Mr. Lincoln, but that was 
not her fault; it was Mr. Lincoln’s, because he was 
not a very handsome man. [Laughter.] He was a 
great and good man; but she could not be expected 
to make an Adonis of him; and I am rather inclined 
to think, after all, that that is the fault which has 
been attributed to her bust of Mr. Lincoln. My hon- 
orable friend from Michigan, in whose classic taste I 
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have great confidence, and of whose classic learning 
I am assured, says that it lacks life and spirit. I 
think I may appeal to my honorable friend from 
Illinois (Mr. Yates) and my friend from California 
(Mr. McDougall) who will say that that is the very 
height of art in this young female artist in making 
these busts, because it was a remarkable fact that, of 
all the men living who perhaps had more humor in 
him than any one else, Mr. Lincoln was a man of 
the saddest face on earth. If it be true that she 
caught that peculiar expression of the man and put 
it into the bust, and his friends recognize that as a 
characteristic of that particular bust, that is the high- 
est evidence of her genius. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I have come to the con- 
clusion to vote for this resolution; and I do it from 
the considerations which I have mentioned ; and I 
think they will justify me init. I have the highest 
respect for the opinion of my friend from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Sumner) upon all classical subjects, and 
particularly upon those which relate to most of the 
fine arts; but in statuary I propose to follow the lead 
of my honorable friend from Ohio, (Mr. Wade) who 
I think is infinitely superior. [Laughter.] I have 
always done so, and as it was a good lead I have 
come to the conclusion to follow it all the way 
through. 

* * * * # * * # 

Mr. Howarp and Mr. Sumner called for the 
yeas and nays on the passage of the resolution, and 
they were ordered ; and being taken, resulted—yeas 
23, nays 9; as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Chandler, Conness, Cowan, Cres- 
well, Davis, Doolittle, Foster, Fowler, Guthrie, 
Howe, Johnson, McDougall, Nesmith, Norton, Nye, 
Poland, Pomeroy, Ross, Stewart, Trambull, Wade, 
Williams, and Yates—23. 

Nays—Messrs. Edmunds, Howard, Kirkwood, 
zane, Morgan, Sprague, Sumner, Van Winkle, and 
Villey—9, ‘< 

je es Anthony, Brown, Buckalew, 
Clark, Cragin, Dixon, Fessenden, Grimes, Harris, 
Henderson, Hendricks, Morrill, Ramsey, Riddle, 
Saulsbury, Sherman, Wilson, and Wright—18. 


So the joint resolution was passed. 


Music Abrowd. 


London. 
Roya Irantan Orgrra.—The Saturday Review 
thus sums up the season. 


As Mr. Gye was first to begin this year, so he has 
been first to desist. He opened the doors of Covent 
Garden Theatre on the 3rd of April, and shut them 
again on the 28th of July—like Janus (Clausius), 
with the peace. ‘The Italian Opera season is brief in 
comparison with former times, and, if only on that 
account, ought, one would imagine, to be more bril- 
liant ; but whether the fact be so or the contrary, it is 
not our present purpose to examine. 

Among the singers unknown to this country whose 
names were advertised in the prospectus which it is 
usual to issue before the commencement of the season, 
only one can be said to have created a really strong 
impression. That one, it is almost superfluous to 
add, is Madame Maria Vilda, whose fine soprano 
voice took the operatic world by assault when it first 
made itself heard in Norma, who lost some little of 
her suddenly acquired prestige by a very mediocre 
performance of Lucrezia Borgia, and who won back 
her laurels fairly enough as Leonora in the Zrovatore. 
Not to enter anew into the general question of this 
lady’s merits, we may say at once that, possessing no 
dramatic talent, nor even the promise of it, she is 
better suited in the last-named opera than in cither 
Norma or Lucrezia. Truc, Leonora is supposed to 
be both young and beautiful, neither of which condi- 
tions is fulfilled in the person of Madame Vilda ; but 
an elderly prima donna, even unaccompanied by the 
redeeming qualities that made Ninon de I’Enclos 
bewitching at seventy, has recently been by no means 
a very unusual rarity. ‘The chief thing to be regret- 
ted in Madame Vilda’s case is that, having begun 
stage life some twenty years too late, no expectation 
ean be entertained of her acquiring within a reason- 
able period the experience indispensable to perfect 
herself in her art. Every year with her is, unfor- 
tunately, a year to the bad, instead of, as with a 
younger aspirant, a year to the good. Still she has 
a voice the power and rare quality of which are 
undeniable ; and that voice may exercise a charm for 
some time hence, notwithstanding the evident fact 
that it has not been trained on such legitimate prin- 
ciples as to warrant a hope that she can ever become 
a much more practised singer than she isnow. Next 
to Madame Vilda, Mr. Gye’s subscribers have had 
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least cause to be dissatisfied with MdUe. Aglaja 
Orgeni, another German soprano, who early in the 
season won considerable credit by her performance in 
the Traviata and Lucia di Lammermoor—a credit 
scarcely maintained by her subsequent essay in Martha. 
The strongly-flavored mannerisms of Madame Viar- 
dot Garcia, which are of course imparted to her pupils, 
and have done much to spoil the most gifted of them 
(Madlle. Desirée Artot), do not consort with the 
music which M. Flotow (a Russian (?) composer of 
whom the country of Glinka and Bortnianski has 
small reason to be proud) put into the mouth of his 
Lady Enrichetta—music that, apart from the melody 
of the “ Groves of Blarney” (not M. Flotow’s), is 
insipidity itself. But Madlle. Orgeni—whose voice, 
though small in volume, is sweet in quality, flexible, 
and of fair compass—has youth in her favor. As an 
actress, while provokingly tame, she is natural, lady- 
like, and seemingly intelligent ; the rest may follow. 
In short, though she has a great deal to learn and 
something to unlearn, we are warranted in looking to 
Malle. Orgeni’s future career with interest. Malle. 
Morensi, the young American, but recently from 
Copenhagen—* contralto”’ or ‘“ mezzo-soprano” at 
pleasure—is a lively actress, as was evinced by her 
impersonation of Nancy (Jartha), and still more 
remarkably by her Lady Coburg (Fra Diavolo;) but 
she is wholly unformed as a singer. Yet she has 
attractions which, combined with youth, must always 
make her acceptable, provided she conscientiously 
strives to improve. It was a pity that a lady thus 
endowed should be so often exhibited under the 
grimy aspect of Azucena, the most emphatic illustra- 
tion of boredom to be cited from the operatic reper- 
tory. <A pity too that, when not assuming the com- 
plexion and habiliments of a ranting old sorceress, 
she should so often come forth in man’s attire—as 
Urbain, a page, or as Siebel, a sentimental lover, the 
interpolation of whom into /aust has brought down 
upon MM. Barbier and Carré the malediction of every 
worshipper of Germany’s great poet. Had Madlile. 
Morensi been seen more frequently, dulce, subridens, 
in the costume that best becomes her sex, she would 
perhaps have been more highly thought of. Under 
any circumstances she will be welcome next year. 


Mdlle. Marietta Biancolini, another young contralto, 
was only heard as Maffto Orsini, in Lucrezia Borgia ; 
nor did the impression she created justify regret that 
further opportunities should not have been awarded 
her. Hersole claim to consideration was the fact— 
now rather an exception than a rule—of her being 
Italian pur sang. A good contralto seems as hard to 
mect with as a good tenor, or that scarcest of operatic 
phenomena, a ‘ comprimaria” not only practised but 
willing. There seems to be a rooted objection among 
singers of our day to accept any less distinction than 
that of “ prima donna assoluta—” absolute first lady. 
Thus a manager is at his wits’ end to apportion the 
secondary characters in an opera, even respectably. 


The new singers of the other sex whom Mr. Gye 
has introduced to the public this year are Signors 
Fancelli and Nicolini—both tenors. ‘The most recent 
performance of Signor Fancelli (as Contino del Fiore, 
in Crispino ela Comare) gave us no reason to modify 
the opinion founded upon the début as Edgardo, and 
strengthened by his subsequent essay as Elvino. To 
a voice which, however agreeable in quality, is 
wholly wanting in power—a tenorino leqgiérissimo, 
though by no means over-flexible—he unites a degree 
of expression which at intervals endows his singing 
with a certain charm, but which has the slight draw- 
back of being always the same. The last time you 
hear Signor Fancelli you find you have learned no 
more of him than when you heard him first ; and for 
the best of reasons—there is nothing more to learn. 
The same privilege was not allowed us of testing the 
claims of Signor Nicolini, whose first appearance (as 
Edgardo) was also his last. To the precipitate 
retreat of this gentleman we were indebted for the 
Fra Diavolo of Signor Naudin an Italian, just as 
French in his manner, or rather mannerism, as Sig- 
nor Nicolini (M. Nicolas), who is a Frenchman. 
Signor Naudin having been kept away last season by 
the Africaine of Meyerbeer, we include him among 
the new-comers, and at once acknowledge the sub- 
stantial aid he has afforded to the theatre by his 
readiness and versatility. We cannot admire either 
his voice or his style of singing, which, it must be 
presumed, is natural to him, but which is affected, 
over-strained, and artificial. Credit, nevertheless, 
must be allowed to an artist who, besides being 
invariably correct, is able to sustain more than res- 
pectably so wide a range of characters. There is but 
little in common between any two of such parts as 
Vasco de Gama, Pollio, Danilowitz, Fra Diavolo, 
&e., but Signor Naudin, after his manner, sings them 
equally well, although he can hardly be said to act 
them, histrionic genius not being among his special 
gifts. M. Faure, who disdains to Italianize his 





patronym, had been equally passed into Meyerbeer’s 
service ; and thus London was deprived of him, too, 
for a season. No matter what name M. Faure 
assumed, it would be impossible to tak® him for 
Italian, or indeed for anything else than French. 
Though he uses the Italian tongue with sufficient 
fluency, we can scarcely believe he is singing in 
Italian, more especially when his companions are 
thorough “ Romans,” like Madlle. Adelina Patti, 
Signor Mario, and Signor Ronconi—as is the case in 
the delightful performance of L’£lisir d’ Amore. We 
are not on the side of those who enthusiastically 
praise M. Faure. On the contrary, we think his 
voice, while flexible and thoroughly under command, 
hard and unmusical in quality ; as a singer we con- 
sider him prone to exaggerated emphasis and other 
faults ; whilst as an actor we are disposed to class 
him in the Jeast elevated school of histrionie art—the 
realistic, or demonstrative. Still it cannot be denied 
that without this clever Frenchman it would be diffi- 
cult to give Don Giovanni—for Don Giovanni with 
such a Don Giovanni as Signor Graziani would be 
intolerable ; it would be difficult to provide a suitable 
representation of Z’ Etoile du Nord—for none can 
have forgotten how very little “ Peter the Great” 
appeared, a twelvemonth since, under the aspect of 
that Italized Frenchman, Signor Attri; and it would 
be difficult to fill certain characters of more or less 
importance in other operas. In versatility M. Faure 
is even more than a match for Signor Naudin ; and 
now that Signor Tamburini has wisely abandoned 
the stage, and Signor Ronconi has so little voice left 
that he may be said to live upon the strength of his 
admirable comedy, just as certain pthysical subjects 
may exist for years by breathing through a single 
lung, we ought to be glad of such a ready and eager 
Frenchman. Besides, the alternative would be Sig- 
nor Graziani; and aut Faure aut Graziani is a ques- 
tion which would not take long to resolve. It was a 
great disappointment, indeed, not to see M. Faure in 
the part which has earned him his more recent laurels. 
About his Nelusko there is but one opinion, and the 
policy of Mr. Gye in recurring to the grotesque piece 
of pantomime offered by the Nelusko of Signor 
Graziani, when the original Nelusko, the Nelusko of 
Meyerbeer’s own choice, was in the theatre, bafiles 
comprehension. 

In other respects, although again the familiar voice 
of Signor Tamberlik was unheard ; although Malle. 
Carlotto Patti, who was to have played some of the 
parts ultimately confided to Madame Sherrington, 
Mdlle. Fanny Deconei, stranger, contralto, and 
(ominous affix) “pupil of Madame Viardot,” and 
Herr Schmid, the German bass (with whom last year 
to be disposed was an exception rather than a rule) 
while announced to the prospectus, were non-forth- 
coming ; although we missed Herr Wachtel, Stentor 
among Teutonic tenors, the Berlin Vasco of Meyer- 
beer’s choice ; although Mdlle. Marie Battu, snatched 
from us by that omnivorous Africaine, was not 
restored to us, with her companions, Signor Naudin 
and M. Faure; and although neither Madame Van- 
denheuvel Duprez nor Madame Galetti, who both 
made a good impression last year, came back to have 
that impression confirmed, the company was wonder- 
ful strong and attractive. Mdlle. Adelina Patti and 
Malle. Pauline Lucea again divided between them 
the admiration of the habitués ; the votaries of legiti- 
mate art, of consummate singing, and of consummate 
acting being unanimously with the former, the ad- 
mirers of the /aissez-aller style, united to pretty, petu- 
lant eccentricity, with the latter. Each earned fresh 
bays with new characters— Malle. Patti with Caterina, 
in L’£toile du Nord; Mdlle. Lucca (whose success 
in the Favorita was questionable) with Zerlina, in 
Fra Diavolo; each, too, essayed another part, of 
which we shall elsewhere speak. About the operas 
belonging to the established repertory in which these 
ladies appeared we need not say another word, having 
already, in previous articles, well-nigh exhausted the 
topic. And, indeed, what is there new to say about 
the Barbiere, Lucia, Don Giovanni, L’ Elisir, La 
Sonnambula, in which Madlle. Patti took part, or 
about the A/ricaine, the Huquenots, or Faust e Marg- 
herita, which fell to the share of Madlle. Lucca ? 
Happy the manager in the possession of two such 
‘‘ shining stars,” compared with whom, in the eyes 
of opera-goers, “the brothers of Helen” are as rush- 
lights! With Madlles. Patti and Lucca have been 
variously associated Signor Mario, who, wre perennius, 
can only be regarded as a prodigy, who has withstood 
the shock of Meyerbecr’s music now for nearly twenty 
years, and still endures, the most chivalrous of 
Raouls, the most sublime of Prophets, and, yar dessus 
le marché, the most intense and poetical of lovers 
(Faust to witness). 

In the way of novelty, the Covent Garden manager 
has been this year less adventurous than usual. 
True, his prospectus did not hint at much—two 
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operas new to the theatre and a revival of the classic 
masterpiece comprising the sum total; but only an 
instalment of the promised little has been realized. 
One of the new operas was Von Sebastiano—“ held 
by Continental critics” (says Mr. Gye) “to be, of 
its class,” the grandest and most perfect work” of 
Donizetti. We have always heard Dom Sebastien de 
Portugal reckoned by “ Continental,” as by insular 
critics, who happen to be ac quainted with it, as the 
dullest ; but dullest or “ grandest and most perfeet” 
matters little, seeing that it did not put in an appear- 
ance. The “classic revival” was to be Le Nozze di 
Figaro, with the additional attraction of Madlle 
Adelina Patti and Pauline Lucca in the parts of 
Susanna and Cherubino At the eleventh hour, 
however, the name of Madame Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton was substituted for that of Madlle. Patti, and for 
some reason unexplained the production of Mozart’s 
opera was deferred until the very last moment, so 
that, the season terminating, only two representa- 
tions could under any circumstances possibly take 
place. The other new Opera (not quite unknown in 
England by the way, inasmuch as it was produced 
nine years ago at the St. James’s Theatre) has been 
given. Whether such a bagatelle as Crispino e la 
Comare was at all worthy to form part of the reper- 
tory of a magnificent lyric establishment like the 
Royal Italian Opera, may be a question. ‘The bro- 
thers Luigi and Frederico Ricci, but poor composers 
under any conditions, do not, like the sticks, become 
stronger by cohesion. ‘Two nonentities do not make 
an entity; nor would twenty Riccis make a Rossini. 
The libretto of Signor F. M. VPiave, the same ingeni- 
ous gentleman who constructed an opera-book out of 

M. Hugo’s Lrnant for Signor Verdi, though aptly 
doseribed by the authoras a “ udedrenmn funtastico- 
giocoso,” and as fantastic (if not dramatic) as pos- 
sible, is harmlessly diverting ; and it is even more to 
the humor of the situations, and to the inimitable 
acting of Signor Roneoni and Madlle. Patti, as the 
cobbler and his wife, than to the music, however 
lively, that the extraordinary effect created by the 
duet in the tirst, and the trio for basses in the last act, 
is due. 





























We cannot unreservedly compliment Mr. Gye on 
his revival of Le Nozze di Figaro. Without stopping 
to grumble at the substitution of Madame Sherring- 
ton for Maile. Patti in Susanna, and Signor Ciampi 
for Signor Ronconi in Bartolo, it may be stated 
generally that the cast, in every instance but two, 
might have been better. The exceptions are the 
Countess of Mdlle. Desirée Artot, a performance at 
once clegant and artistic, and the Cherubino of Malle. 
Pauline Lucca, than which, although musically by no 
means perfect, anything more original and lively has 
not for a long time been witnessed. The Count in 
the hands of Signor Graziani is deprived of all force 
of individuality—a mere lay figure, in short; nor 
does Signor Graziani atone for histrionie insigniti- 
cance by entering with anything approaching hearti- 
ness into the spirit of the music. As a coun- 
terpart to this, M. Faure’s Figaro is not Figaro at 
all, but a walking gentleman dressed up in the 
costume which tradition assigns to the most famous 
of stage barbers. Perhaps in no other character has 
this gentleman’s want of dramatic perception been so 
conspicuous ; and as he sings the music for the most 
part well, it is the more to be regretted. Madame 
Sherrington’s Susanna, a mere clever commonplace, 
calls for no particular remark ; there is nothing par- 
ticular to urge against it, and nothing particular to 
say in its favor. But such wonderful music—the 
best, perhaps, of Mozart’s dramatic music, or at all 
events not inferior to Don Giovanni—with such an 
orchestra, under the control of such a conductor as 
Mr. Costa, to take part in it, must always be wel- 
come. Even averting the eyes from the stage during 
the performance, it would bea luxury alone to hear 
it—so great a luxury that not a bar can be spared, 
and it is impossible to regard altogether with indif 
ference certain curtailments (especially those in the 
Jinale to the third act, the scene of the wedding festi- 

val), which are not merely unnecessary, but unadvi- 
sable. The revival of /igaro, however, was a worthy 
climax to the season. 
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Music in its larger Meanings. 

We practical Americans begin to respect 
Music as an Art, asa language of the soul, as part 
of the permanent revelation of God, and as one 
of the great divine agencies by which Humanity 


even now, is led on toward the fulfilment of its 
glorious destiny. Once it was only as an amuse- 
ment, (more or less refined it is true; but still 
as an amusement), or as a mere church ceremony, 
that men thought of music. It is beginning to be 
esteemed as Art. And (whatever moralists may 
say against the German fashion of using the 
term “artist” and “ artistical” to denote the 
highest accomplishments of man in his creative 
sphere,) we maintain that when any thing is 
taking up and pursued in the spirit in which a 
true Artist always lives and works, that thing 
becomes the most earnest, the most elevating, the 
most religious occupation of which man is capa- 
ble, and the most productive of permanent bles- 
sings to mankind. We are beginning to respect 
the Art, to look to it for such influences as we do 
to Poetry, to Eloquence, to any thing that comes 
from the most religious depths of Man. That is 
something, when we have not the genius to create. 





Musical as yet we scarcely are, in the true sense. 
We have no great composers; no great perfor- 
mances in our churches; no well-endowed and 
thorough academies to train the artist, or to 
educate the public taste by frequent hearings of 
the finest compositions, except in a very limited 
degree. Our concerts often are attended more 
from fashion, it may be, than from real love. 
Our daughters are taught the piano as an accom- 
plishment, to make them “ ladies,” rather than 
to inspire their womanhood with that Music which 
has been termed “ the feminine principle in the 
Universe.” Yet there are fine beginnings. Some 
excellent societies in our cities are learning the 
love of what is great and permanent, by their 
attempts to perform it ; the number of apprecia- 
ting listeners is sure to grow; singing-schools 
“ for the million” are unlocking the outer musi- 
cal sense for all, that, if they have a soul, this 
channel to it need not be obstructed; the real 
virluosos come from Europe to give us a touch of 
their quality, having in their turn discovered that 
Jonathan has learned bow to spend money for 
music ; and finally, much excellent music is prin- 
ted here, which our young ladies (and young 
men, too—they learn the piano,) study in lieu of 
the trash in which music masters dealt so long. 
This we have called a Musical Movement ; for 
we believe it to be one of the outward accom- 
paniments, expressions and instrumentalities of 
the greatest movement which ever yet engaged 
Humanity ; of which this our America, the com- 
mon gathering place of all nations, is destined to 
become the theatre. Whenever the life of a 
people is deep; whenever broad and universal 
sentiments absord and harmonize the petty 
egotisms and discords of men ; whenever Human- 
ity is at all inspired with a consciousness of its 





great destiny ; whenever Love gives the tone to 
the feelings, the thoughts, and the activity of an 
age; whenever a hundred Reforms, all springing 
from so deep a source, all tend, in the very antag- 
onism of their one-sidedness, in the very bigotry 
of their earnestness, to one grand thought and 
aim, the Unity of the race ; in short, whenever 
there is a Movement, then, too, as by a law of 
correspondence, there should be a new develop- 
ment of the passion and the art of music. It 
gives out music, (such a movement) as it is said 
the spheréd planets do. Because Music is the 
natural language of Sentiment. Speech is the 


language of Thought; but underlying all articu- 





late speech there is a basis of pure Tone ; just as 








every thought of the understanding is prompted 


by a feeling. Sentiment seeks analogies, resem- 
blances, and has a constant tendency to Unity. 
Thought analyzes and insists upon distinctions, 
differences, individualities; it gives birth to 
creeds and doctrines, to theories and schemes of 
life, to artificial laws and expedients, and effects 
no inward, but only outward union. It is only 
when men are moved by some great sentiment, 
(and all great sentiments are in some way forms 
of the cardinal and highest principle of Love,) 
that they become inwardly united; then only is 
there any society ; and then society becomes a 
living conscious whole, one body harmoniously 
compacted of many members. The spirit of such 
a union is already felt, and will demand a lan- 
guage, even before it can get an organization. 
Speech alone will not content ; Tone, through all 
its infinite shades of Modulation, Melody, and 
Harmony, becomes indispensable to the utterance 
of the full soul. For it would speak a universal 
language, which Asia and America alike may 
comprehend, with no interpreter and no diction- 
ary but the heart, out of which and to which pro- 
ceedeth all music. 

If it be true, then, that Humanity is now on 
the verge, nay in the midst of a grand onward 
movement ; that society is inspired, not with 
dreams merely, but with most earnest, energetic 
strivings after the realization of a Divine Order 
(strange, and ultra, and conflicting as may be the 
forms which that inspiration often takes,) then 
there is great significance is this growing interes: 
now felt in music. Call it fashion, if you will, 
and call fashion an ape; still it is the ape o 
something, and not of nothing. This thought we 
have evermore to unfold. It never can be unfold- 
ed to the end; for its sense and its applications 
are quite infinite. In this light mainly would we 
treat of Music, as the language of that deeper 
experience in which all men are most nearly 
ONE; the language of those central fires, great 
heaven-born Passions of the soul, which prompt 
to holy ties of Love, of Friendship, of Family, of 
Social Order, which through these blissful fore- 
tastes of union steadily invite and draw us on to 
everlasting Unity with God; and which impel us 
to seek a tpye of his perfections, as well as of 
what our life should be, in the harmonies of out- 
ward Nature. We love to consider Music both 
as one of the expressions, and as one of the in- 
spiring causes of the restless, but prophetic spirit 
of these times. Of course, then, we do not say 
much of mere musical trifles. It is our busin s 
constantly to notice and uphold for study, and for 
imitation, music which is deep and earnest ; which 
does not merely seek to amuse; but which, (be 
it in the form called Secular, or Sacred, be it 
son’, or opera, or oratorio, or orchestra,) is the 
most religious outpouring of the composer's life- 
We feel that we do most good by speaking most 
of works of genius, even when the theme is old, 
and by measuring the new, not so much by their 
standard, as by the standard by which they mea- 
sured themselves. And yet so far as time per- 
mits, we trust that humbler efforts, conceived in 
a true spirit and with any promising signs o 
talent, shall not be beneath our criticism. How. 
ever, it is not so much the composition, as the 
performance of music, which invites attention 
now. To guide public taste in its selection, to 
inspire artists in their performance, and above all 
to exhort the musician to a high sense of the 
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dignity of his profession, and teach others to res- 
pect it, too, must be our aim in criticism. 

We shall never say more than we owe to 
Could we only share the blessing, as we 
It would be a worthy con- 
Ever 


Music. 
would, with others! 
tribution to the great work of the times. 
grateful let us be to music, then, that, in times 
when there seemed almost no sincerity, no faith, 
no earnestness; when the religion of society 
seemed its deadest manifestation; when every 
thought of the Ideal was damped by the triump- 
hant sneers and the experimental arguments of 
worldliness; when no doctrines, no philosophies, 
no spheres open to young activity looked in any 
way inspiring, but altogether barren of promise 
and fatal to self-respect; when nothing satisfied, 
and the whole framework of society gave the lie 
to the voice of the preacher and of the heart ;— 
ever grateful let us be, those of us whom an early 
passion for music seized upon with power, that 
this idle boy’s love, as the elders called it, this 
wayward, impracticable enthusiasm, this besetting 
sin of indulgence, became our initiation into the 
great hopes of the Future, haunting us witha 
faith most irresistible though indistinct, that bet- 
ter days shall come, that the real destiny of Man 
is Unity and Harmony, and that the Law of 
Necessity must yield at length to the holier Law 
of Attraction—of Liberty and Love. 





New Music. 

A formidable pile of specimen,copies of new com- 
positions and new editions of old has long loomed 
before us, the very shadow thereof weighing on 
our conscience, and it still accumulates. Each sev- 
eral bundle, nay, each piece, came courting a good 
word, or a few lines of what is conventionally called 
criticism. Many times have we summoned up a 
Jittle courage to attack the mountain and try to say 
of each and all what should be said, and as often have 
recoiled in terror and despair. For what could be 
Said? What critical discrimination can be made be- 
tween a thousand and one songs, with or without 
words, or fantasies, nocturnes, caprices and what not 
for the piano, so few of which offer any features 
which fix any impression of individuality in the 
mind, as human faces do however ordinary? What 
can be said of one that has not already been said of 
a hundred others? Shall we just mention each in 
those hacknied terms of compliment employed so 
cheaply by the newspapers ? That is what publishers 
love; but that is advertisement, nothing more, and 
what they can best do themselves, for noone is ex- 
pected to be critical in praising his own child; but 
criticism it is not, and to our readers such matter 
would be the dullest bore. Shall we try to weigh 
each work conscientiously and carefully and state its 
exact worth? It might serve the good end of mak- 
ing publishers more careful what they send us; but 
the task, when you approach it, is much more for- 
midable than it looks at first sight and in the gen- 
eral ; each item of it costing more time, more study 
and deliberation, and more words than one busy edi- 
tor’s life orone journal’s pages contain room for. 
Many a time we should have made some notice, have 
said something of these things, if there had not been 
so much to say, so much to weigh, printer the mean- 
while pressing for immediate “copy.” And so with 
each delay the mountain has grown bigger, and the 


problem still more vague and shadowy and helpless. 

But the pile contains, amid much that is shallow, 
worthless, commonplace, ephemeral, much also that 
is valuable, much indeed of the very best; and we 
propose to try to render some account of the hetero- 
geneous conglomerate and by degrees reduce the 
mountain till we cease to feel “its shadow. At pres- 
ent we can but begin to allude to afew of the more 
interesting things. 


Mr. John K. Paine’s Mass in D (written for voices, 
orchestra and organ, but now published in vocal and 
piano score, in very beautiful style by Beer & Schir- 
mer, New York), isof course too important a work 
to be disposed of in a moment. We can only say 
that, so far as we have been able to get acquainted 
with it in this form, it is full of earnest, dignified, 
deeply felt, carefully and skilfully wrought music. 
The manner in which the several texts are musically 
expressed is always appropriate, sometimes strikingly 
original ; it never for a moment descends to trivial- 
ity, not even in the Dona nobis. It is the serious, sin- 
cere work of one who has lovingly and faithfully 
studied the great art of Sebastian Bach. Whether 
it have genius or not, time must show; but such an 
effort challenges respect and real criticism ; it ought 
to be performed in full and fairly tested ; for, what- 
ever it may lack, we can hardly doubt that it is the 
most important effort in sacred composition yet 
made by an American.——Mass writing seems to 
fire the imagination, or at least the ambition of our 
young musicians, for already there are two more 
Masses announced, one by Mr. C. C. Stearns, of 
Worcester, published by Ditson, and one by Mr. 
Engene Thayer, to be published by Russell. We 
hope to make acquaintance with them.—— We would 
fain speak also of numerous “ Collections” of sacred 
music, of various merit. Among the best are W. IH. 
Walter’s Manual of Church Music (New York: S. 
T. Gordon), and The Sanctuary, a collection of origi- 
nal Quarters and Anthems, by August Kreissmann 
(Boston. G. D. Russell & Co.), not very original, 
but smoothly, clearly written, in good style. We 
may also name a little Catholic book for children, 
Cantica Sacra, by Rev. J. H. Cornell, (Boston : 
Patrick Donahoe). Most of the tunes are original ; 
fresh, pleasing and expressive ; for two voices, but 
the four-part harmony is made complete in the piano 
accompaniment, in which the parts are carried along 
in good polyphonic style. Ifthe words of the hymns 
were always as well suited to childhood as Father 
Carroll’s tunes, we should be inclined to call it tke 
best Sunday School music that we know. 

Out of the multitude of Songs we can draw much 
which we would sing you if we could, for it is unsatis- 
factory and awkward falking about such delicate, 
fine things. Surely the taste of our people has im- 
proved, for many are the good songs, the real “ gems 
of song” now almost daily published. Best of all, 
best that the whole repertoire of Song aftords (since 
Mozart), are these series of songs by Robert Franz, 
Schumann, Schubert and Mendelssohn, which Dit- 
son & Co. have lately issued and are still issuing. 
Especially these one and twenty songs by Franz. 
Nothing better, nothing sweeter, fresher, more origi- 
nal, more perfect in expression, more refined and 
deeply musical in harmony, more sure of the charm 
lasting, can be found than Franz has given us in his 
two hundred and more songs, each one of which is so 
individual, each so true a reproduction of a true bit 
of poetry. ‘This collection contains many of the best, 
some well-known, others equally deserving to be 
known. The words have been carefully and con- 
scientiously translated anew, so as to preserve the 
flavor of the poem as well as to fit each line and syllable 
as truly as possible to the music. We hope yet to 
review the list in detail. These, added to earlier 
serics issued by other Boston publishers (but this is 
much the richest) make us rich indeed in Franz 
Songs brought home to our doors. Indeed Boston 
may pride herself on this fact. The Schumann 
series is almost as interesting. It contains 13 pieces. 
Nine of them are from the Cycle of Songs, called 
Liederkreis, the words from Heine’s Dichterliebe 
(Poet’s love), those little exquisite breaths of Song, 
so delicate and full of feeling, with now and then a 
bit of playful faney, which strung together form an 
opaline and ever-shifting whole of warm and won- 
drous color. Just the ones which our Mr. Kreissmann 
used to sing are here selected, beginning with ‘ Zia 

wunderschinen Monat Mai” and ending with “ Ich 
grolle nicht.”” Besides these there is the impassion- 
ed, mystical “ Vu meine Scele, du meine Herz,” &e., &e. 

Speaking of Songs, too, there are some good new 

ones, written in this country. Schuberth, of New 





York, has published “Ha/iz,” a Liederkreis out of that 
Persian poet’s love songs, by F. L. Ritter, the words 
in German and with English translation by Mrs. 





The composer shows the 


Fanny Raymond Ritter. 





influence of Schumann and Franz, especially the 
former, and need not be ashamed to own it. The 
circle of Songs, ten in number, are well related to 
each other, Vet of charming variety. They all show 
thorough and refined musicianship, poetic feeling, 
richness and delicacy of accompaniment, and they 
impress us as thoughtful and imaginative productions ; 
not carrying you away at once, however, like those of 
Schumann. We hope to say more of them.——We 
may also name “ Goldbeck's Love Songs,” eleven in 
number, published by Pond & Co, New York, as 
quite superior to the common run of new songs. 
They show cultivated musicianship, ready resouree, 
and express their several poems well. For instance, 
Tennyson’s “ Bugle Song,” thongh very simple, 
catches the spirit of it; yet this is a case of a poem 
so complete and musical in itself, that the poem per- 
haps is better without any musie. 
(Here printer cuts us off; we shall resume.) 





| Music on tae Common. The pleasant concerts 
in the open air came to a close last week, much to 
the regret of thousands of happy promenaders of all 
classes. The performance last Saturday evening 
(the concerts for some time past have wisely been 
given an hour later than before, namely, from seven 
to nine) was by the Germania Band and remarkably 
good. Indeed on several occasions, listening to dif- 
ferent bands, we have lreard much that might be 
praised, and have only beeu surprised that so much 
pleasure, so much that was really musical could be 
afforded by mere brass bands of sixteen instruments. 
If these could arrest the steps of even fastidious lis- 
teners, and hold the general crowd delighted, how 
much more might be achieved by the organization of 
that “Civic Band” which we have from year to year 
suggested, not brass, not military, but for civie, 
peaceful, graceful ends, for public celebrations and 
processions, for school and academic festivals, to be 
under municipal patronage, and especially for con- 
certs for the people, now in halls and now in the 
open air! Such band to consist of say sixty instra- 
ments, with full complement of clarionets, bassoons, 
flutes, French horns, &ce., as well as brass. 

The little brass bands have for the most part done 
well. The selections of music too, so far as we have 
chanced to notice, have averaged better than in for- 
mer years, although there is still too much of the 
Italian operatic sort, which sounds too much like 
mock pathos and poor melodramatic tragedy thus 
caricatured in brass, even if it be good in the origi- 
nal. We do not object to the lighter dance and 
quickstep pieces, when they are as graceful and 


lively as some we heard, and when there is not so 
much of that sort as to become monotonous. One 
evening we heard four pieces of real solid character, 
such as one can enjoy anywhere. One was the over- 
ture to Egmont, a bold undertaking for a brass band, 
but more effective than we should have thought pos- 
sible, though somewhat such a reminder of the oripi- 
nal as we get of a fine painting when we see it 
worked in worsted; but the Beethoven fire and 
power were there. Another was the “ Wedding 
March,” eapitally played. But what most interested 
us was the performance of two Chorales, in four-part 
harmony, two taken from Mendelssohn’s St. Paul. 
Of the graver musie given by the bands nothing has 
sounded better or proved more satisfactory, quite 
confirming our suggestion that such chorales, har- 
monized as they are by Bach or Mendelssohn, are 
among the things best suited for a choir of brass in- 
struments. We also coupled Gluck with that sugges- 
tion, and we are pleased to see that ata late concert 
in the Central Park, New York,a selection from 
Gluek’s Jphigenia in Tauris met with decided favor 
from the crowd. 

The beauty of the scene has of course enhanced 
the charm of the music As the Advertiser truly 
Says ; 

At any one of these occasions, with the velvet 
slopes and leafy arches of the Common in the full 
glory of verdure; with the natural amphitheatre 
around the music stand filled with an audience made 
up, in true democratic style, of both sexes in equal 
proportion, of many races and of all conditions in 
life; with the paths in the neighborhood ozcupied hy 
endless processions of promenaders, all merry and 
not disdaining to show their enjoyment, all in good 
humor with the world and each other; with sweet 





music filling the ears of all and binding the multi- 
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tude together in a common sympathy ; with the rays 
first of the setting sun and later of the rising moon 
giving color and picturesque effect to the scene ;—at 
any of the concerts, one saw much to make him proud 
of his country and the city of his residence, and to 
warm his heart toward his fellow citizens and man- 
kind in general. 





MARETZER’S ItatraAnN Orrra. The American 
Art Journal is “ able to satisfy the public curiosity 
and anxiety” (!) on this great subject ; thus : 

Deprived for the present of its natural home, Mr. 
Maretzek’s company will lead a rather predatory 
{word well chosen—vide Worcester] life for a few 
weeks to come. The following will show the extent 
of their wandering, the places they will visit, and the 
dates. The season will commence in Brooklyn, 
October the 10th, and will last till the 13th ; in Phila- 
delphia from October the 15th to the 27th; in Pitts- 
burgh from the 29th to November the 3d; in Brook- 
lyn from the Sth to the 8th ; in Boston from the 12th 
to the 25th; in New York, at the Winter Garden, 
from the 26th of November until January, 1867. It 
is expected that the New York Academy of Music 
will be rebuilt and ready for occupation on or about 
the first of January, 1867. ‘The greatest activity is 
displayed in pushing the work forward ; not a mo- 
ment is lost, for all the departments are progressing 
together. The scenery, decorations and fixtures for 
the interior, together with the properties, will be 
ready to put in the house the day that it is ready to 
receive them. We may, therefore, count with some 
certainty upon the promise of the architect to have 
the Academy ready for operatic purposes, immedi- 
ately after New Year’s day. 

The full strength of Mr. Maretzek’s company will 
necessarily be reserved for the grand season at the 
Academy of Music, but his company will be admi- 
rable in advance of that. It will consist of Miss 
Kellogg, Mile. Ronconi, Senorita Carmelina Poch, 
Mme. Ortolani, and Miss Hauch, who made so suc- 
cessful a debut at Mr. Leonard Jerome’s private 
Opera House, last season. The Contralto will be 
Mme. ‘Testa, who is spoken of very highly. Signor 
Mazzoleni, Signor Beragli, Signor Ronconi, the 
great Baffo, Signor Bellini and Signor Antonucci. 
The repertoire will consist of the lighter operas, 
among them Harold's beautiful opera ‘ Zampa,” 
which has never been given on the Italian stage in 
this country. 

We are further relieved of the “anxiety” afore- 
said by the N. Y. Weekly Review, of Aug. 25, which 
tells us : 

Signor Ronconi and his daughter arrived last 
Wednesday in the Persia, and were received, by 
Max Maretzck and some members of his staff, with 
all the honors due to the eminent buffo. ‘Thus all the 
members of Mr. Maretzek’s troupe are in America, 
with the exception of Signor Beragli, who is expect- 
ed here shortly. The reputation of this gentleman 
as an artist is very good; we are informed by good 
judges of music, who heard him in London, that he 
is a highly talented artist and possesses a remarkably 
sweet and beaatiful voice. Among the operas which 
Mr. Maretzek will bring out or revive next winter, 
we mention “Don Bucefalo,’ “ Zampa,” “ The 
Prophet,” “ Huguenots,” “ Elisir d’Amore,” “ Fra 
Diavolo.”” In point of repertoire the season will be 
one of the most interesting and varied we have ever 
had. 

No German Opera, it seems! According to 
the Review, Mr. Grover, as well as Mr. Grau, has 
given up the idea of operatic performances next sea- 
son. The Review says : 

With less regret we miss the German opera, as it 
would have been incomplete, a regular forso, and 
would have tended more to injure art than to help it. 
Mr. Grover had received the most brilliant proposi- 
tions for engagements from European artists of high 
reputation, but he preferred to stick to his cheap 
opera troupe, and therefore we could not have ex- 
pected anything worth hearing from his singers. It 
is well that the public is spared hearing mutilated 
operas, the performances of which would have almost 
made the dead composers turn in their graves, The 
German singers now in this country will probably 
form flying corps, and roam through the States of 
the Union. It cannot be doubted that a good Ger- 
man opera troupe possesses all the elements of vital- 
ity and success in America, if the management is at 
the same time an artistic and liberal one, and if dis- 
cipline is maintained among the singers ; but it was 
easier for Daniel to get along with the wild beasts 
whose cheerful company he had to enjoy, than for a 
manager to quell the continuous rioting and disturb- 
ances of a German troupe. 
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Doubtless there is some reason in this; neverthe- 
less such operas as Mr. Grover did give here in Bos- 
ton repeatedly,—such performances of Fidelio, Der 
Freyschiitz, La Dame Blanche, &c.,—was a great gain 
to the cause of good music compared with anything 
we get now-a-days from the Italian troupes. Must it 
be left wholly to the Italians ? 





Mr. Bateman’s Tour In THE UNITED STaTES 
—Mr. Bateman has already engaged for his ap- 
proaching tour through the principal cities of Ameri- 
ca, in the forthcoming autumn and winter: Madame 
Parepa, our renowned soprano ; Signor Ferranti, the 
well known luffo; Mr. Levy, the dashing cornet-a- 
piston (Cornet Levy) ; Herr Rosa, the able German 
violinist ; Signor Fortuna (basso baritono) ; and Sig- 
nor Brignoli, the silver-voiced tenor from the Royal 
Italian Opera, whose vogue in North and South 
America is notorious. Mr. J. L. Hatton, the popu- 
lar composer, is to be conductor and accompanist. 
Farther arrangements are pending. The concerts in 
Steinway’s New Hall (New York) will be continued, 
onascale of the greatest attraction, without inter- 
ruption, till the spring. 

The above is from the London Musical World, 
which omits to mention Mr. Mills, the New York 


pianist, who is also to be a member of the troupe. 





Jutius Eicuserc. Boston, we are sorry to 
learn, seems after all to have lost this valuable musi- 
cian. The New York Review says : 

We are happy to announce that Messrs. Baker and 
Smith have prevailed upon the talented Bostonian, 
Mr. Eichberg, to settle in New York and conduct 
English opéra bouffe at their theatre in Broadway. 
Mr. Eichberg’s opera “The Two Cadis,” which he 
considers his best work, will soon be given, and will 
be followed by other operas of the English and 
French school. We hope to see Offenbach, Bazin 
and similar composers represented, beside Wallace, 
Balfe and Macfarren. Mr. Eichberg’s eminent tal- 
ent has so often been the subject of our remarks that 
we can refrain from praising him again. All we de- 
sire to do is to congratulate the public of New York 
that they have gained the services of a young com- 
poser of unmistakably high attainments. 

More Iratran Orera. The Art Journal says: 

Mr. Draper inaugurates his operatic season at the 
New French Theatre, in Fourteenth strect, on Sat- 
urday evening, but not with English Opera, as he 
originally intended. His preparations in that de- 
partment not being completed, he has engaged an 
excellent Italian company, and will give a series of 
Italian Operas, carefully studied and produced. The 
artists already engaged are Signora Boschetti, Sig- 
nor Tamaro, Signor Orlandini and Signor Barili. 
The Opera to be given that evening is Rossini’s 
“Barbiere de Siviglia.” A large and well-selected 
Italian chorus has been engaged, and an orchestra 
containing some of our best musicians. 

The next opera produced will probably be Gou- 
nod’s “ Faust,” in which Signora Boschetti, as Mar- 
guerita, made so marked a sensation. 





Mr. Joun K. Parne, our young composer and 
organist, left London early in August for the conti- 
nent, intending to remain there till the end of Octo- 
ber. But the London journal which tells us of this 
is in error in stating that Mr. Paine’s Mass has been 
performed by a society in Boston. It has not been 
performed, though it deserves to be; and we hope 
soon to hear that it Aas been performed somewhere in 
Europe and the stamp of intelligent approval put 
upon it. 


The marriage of Atrrep JarELt and Mlle. 
TRAUTMANN is announced in foreign papers. The 
bride is herself. a pianist of some distinction. The 
ceremony took place at the Church of the Madeleine, 
Paris. Ullmann, blandest of papas to artists who 
are fortune’s favorites, is said to have witnessed the 
contract, and M. Camille Saint-Saens to have played 
the organ at the nuptial mass. Jaell did wonders 
with two hands; now we trust he will revisit us 
four-handed. 


Aroys Script, an artist of good reputation as 
composer and pianist, died at Frankfort on the 25th 
of July, at the age of 78. Tle wrote operas, sym- 
phonies, concertos, solo pieces; and his Studies, in 
four books, are much in use. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC, 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The Stammering Trio. ‘Orpheans.” 30 
A very amusing and musical comic glee. 
Daughter, I will drink no more. Song. A. Rochow. 80 
A good temperance song. Musie is coming nobly to 
the rescue in the great reform. An acceptable addi- 
tion to a good list. 
Darling Mary of the lea. Song and chorus. 
C. T. Boeltger. 
Ballad. 
G. Goodfellow. 
In the valley she is sleeping. J. P. Webster. 
Three pleasing and easy ballads, in the style which 
has become so popular. 
T love him, I dream of him. Song. Dolores. 
Three Fishers. 2d setting. S. D.S. 
More in classical style than the preceding, the latter 
song being Kingsley’s familiar poem, set to new music. 
Lauda Sion. Quartette or Chorus. Lambilotte. 
Tantum Ergo. Duet. “The Gloria.” MM. Girac. 
Latin words only, and have pleasing music. Itisa 
question whether the pleasure of singing solid music 
is not more enduring, when performed “in an un- 
known tongue,”’ 


I think of thee at morn, love. 
30 
30 


30 
50 


40 
40 


Instrumental. 
Piano Piece, No. 5. W. Bargiel. Op. 32. 20 
do. . Ge do. 
do. 7% do. do. 35 
do. 8. do. do. 20 
Four more of these peculiar compositions, embody- 
ing much sweetness and originality. One or two of 
them would be acceptable organ piece. None are dif- 
ficult to those who play legato passages with facility. 
I Vesperi Siciliani. ‘Moisson d’Or.” 
Pretty air, well arranged for learners. 
By the sad sea waves. Transcrip. B. Richards. 
The original melody is preserved in all its beauty, 
and is afterward very gracefully varied. Moderately 
difficult. 
Kingfisher Polka. C. Coote. 
Mr. Coote improves on his former productions, 
which, sometimes, had only the merit of simplicity 
and clearness. This has more character, and is both 
pretty easy and quite brilliant. 
Adelante. Polka militaire. G. Lafarge. 
Tlas a sort of Frenchy neatness about it, with suffi- 
cient brilliancy. Not difficult. 
Wedding March. J. R. Fairlamb. 
Brilliant and melodious. A little difficult. 
Souvenirs. Coll. of airs favoris. By D. Krug. Ea. 
No. 1. La Stella. Valse d’Arditi. . 
2. Hymne a la Nuit. “Desert.” F’. David. 
3. Ay Chiquita. Chanson eo 
. Gradier. 
4. La Tradita. Rom. senti. L. Arditi. 
5. L’Ardita. Valse brill. d’Arditi. 
6. Leggero Invisibile. Bolero. Arditi. 
7. A Grenade. Arietta Espag. de Rossini. 
A collection of instrumental music of quite uncom- 
mon grace and beauty. The four pieces by Arditi are 
quite noticable for their delicacy and sweetness, 
showing that ‘Tl Bacio” was not the only fine musical 
idea in his head. These four have diverse character, 
and the harmony of one does not preclude the desire 
for the possession of another. The whole set might 
as well be purchased at once. 


do. 20 


30 


Books. 


Stearns’ Mass in A. Cloth. $1.50 

A Mass composed by Mr. C. C. Stearns of Worces- 

ter, Mass. 1t is in the usual Mass Form, with Kyrie, 

Gloria, Qui Tollis, Quoniam, Credo, Incarnatus, Sanc- 

tus, Benedictus, Agnus Dei, and Dona Nobis, and is 

very ably put together. Has Latin and English text, 

ig not very difficult, and, while it takes a classical 

form, the manner of composition is sufficiently famil- 

jar and home-like to commend it to choirs and musi- 

cal associations around the country. 





Musicry Mar.—Musicissent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every fourounces,or fraction thereof. Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can alse be sent at 
double these rates. 
































